So2                     A MODERN COMEDY
" Did he pay you ? "
" Yes," said Val, with a grin ; " and she turned out no
good."
" H'm ! I suppose he was unpleasant afterwards ?
That all you know ? "
Val nodded. He knew more, if gossip can be called
* more ' ; but what was puffed so freely with the smoke of
racing-men's cigars was hardly suited to the ears of lawyers.
For so old a man of the world Soames was singularly
unaware how in that desirable sphere, called Society,
every one is slandered daily, and no bones broken ; slan-
derers and slandered dining and playing cards together
with the utmost good feeling and the intention of re-
slandering each other the moment they are round the
corner. Such genial and hair-raising reports reach no
outside ears, and Soames really did not know where to
begin investigation.
" Can you ask this Mr. Curfew to tea ? " he said to
Fleur.
" What for, Father ? "
" So that I can pump him."
" I thought there were detectives for all that sort of
thing."
Soames went a speciul colour. Since his employment
of Mr. Polteed, who had caught him visiting his own
wife's bedroom in Paris, at the beginning of the century,
the word detective produced a pain in his diaphragm.
He cuopped the subject. And yet, without detectives,
what was he to do ?
One night, Winifred having gone to the theatre, he sat
down with a cigar, to think. He had been provided by
Michael with a list of * advanced' books and plays which
c modern J people were reading, attending and discussing.
He had even been supplied with one of the books : " Can-